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YOUTHS COMPANION, 


QUESTION. 
HEN, and by whom were letters in- 
WBS vented? | | 
Anſwer. The invention of letters is 


een very ancient, as appears by all authors, 
chriſtian and heathen. That they are much 


older than thoſe Jews believe who ſay that Abra- 
ham firſt found them, is beyond all diſpute, be- 
cauſe we are certain they were in uſe in the time 
of Moſes ; therefore other writers aſcribe the in- 
vention to him, becauſe he was ancienter than 
any of thoſe by whom they are ſaid to have been 
firſt found; as Cadmus, who lived at the time 
when Othoniel govern'd Iſrael, which was near 
fifry years after the written law was given to 
Moſes, therefore the Egyptians learnt their let - 
ters of him, and they communicated them to 
the 'Pheznicians, whence Cadmus carried them 
into Greece, $65 
St. Auguſtin is of opinion they were invented 
by Adam, and his immediate deſcendants. Jo- 
fephus too, ſays, that Adam's grandſons, the 
ſons of Seth, erected two pillars, on which they 
. | B wrote 
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e 
wrote all the arts diſcovered by them, and he 
affirms he ſaw one of thoſe pillars in Syria, 
from which, probably, the Egyptians learnt the 
way of expreſſing and writing their myſteries 
with thoſe characters calPd hieroglyphicks. This 
is the more probable, becauſe we read, that 
Adam was by Gop created in ſo great a ſtate 
of perfection, knowledge, and wiſdom, that he 
gave names to all things, according to their na- 
ture-and qualities; and that none ever ſo well 
underſtood the revolutions of the heavens, the 
motions of the ſtars and planets, and ſo tho- 
roughly knew the nature of herbs, plants, ani- 
mals, and all other things in the world, as he 
did; it is therefore natural to believe that he 
found out the method for preſerving the me- 
mory thereof to poſterity. Pliny, in his natu- 
ral hiſtory, confirms this opinion; for after de- 
livering the ſentiments of many concerning 
their Invention, as that ſome believe they were 
invented by the Aſſyrians, and others, by Mer- 
cury, in Egypt; that they were brought into 
Italy by the Pelaſgi, and into Greece by the 
Phænicians, and Cadmus their leader; that Pa- 
lamedes during the Trojan-war, added four 
more, he . F it his opinion, that Letters 
were eternal; which is almoſt the ſame as to ſa 
they began with the world. | 
Whenever it was, the Invention of Letters 
ſeems rather divine than human, as it is that 
which ſecures and preſerves all other Inventions, 


and tranſmits them from one generation to ano- 


ther. They make men immortal, rendring thoſe 
things preſent to our view which were tranſacted 
thouſands of years paſt, By them all kinds of 
ſciences are known, teaching thoſe that are now 
in being, all that paſt ages knew, and tranſmit- 
SI ting 
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. 
ting to poſterity all that thoſe now living found 
out. In ſhort, the benefits ariſing from them 
are almoſt infinite and inexpreſſible, therefore 
their invention may rather be called divine than 
human. 

9. Which is the moſt uſeful of all Arts? 

A. The Art of Printing; which has not only 
render'd letters more valuable, but has propa- 

ted them almoſt through the univerſe. For 
= Printing was firſt. diſcovered, all forts of 
learning, arts and ſciences, have been more dif- 
fuſed and cultivated than in all the ages of the 


world before. And what great advances and 


mighty progreſs is daily made in finding out 
obſtruſe ſecrets, and diſcovering the hidden my- 


ſteries of art and nature, thoſe who are conver- 


ſant among books very well know; all which 
is juſtly to be attributed to the Art of Printing, 
which gives men ſuch an advantage in commu- 
nicating their thoughts to each other in ſo quick 
and eaſy a manner, as all the world before were 
ignorant of; for it is eaſy to be demonſtrated 

at one printing-preſs can diſpatch more buſi- 
neſs in one day, than the ſwifteſt writer can 
tranſcribe in a thouſand, Conſequently, erudi- 
tion and learning, the improvement of all the 
works of nature, and the perfection of all arts 
and ſciences, are the genuine effects of this no- 
ble myſtery, and an evident demonſtration of its 
uſefulneſs as well as its excellency, On which 
account Petrus Scriverius calls it, Palladium, 
4 præſidium, & tutelam muſarum, & omnis 


doctrinæ. That is, The fortreſs, garriſon, 


and defence, not only of the muſes, but oft 
«© all literature whatſoeyer.” pf | 
2, When, and by whom was Printing in- 
vented ? l 
B 2 


A. Print- 


141 


I Printing is a German invention, little 


more than 3 50 years old; but whether higher 
or lower Germany ſhall have the honour of it is 
yet a controverly undecided. And in the upper 
Germany, whether Mentz, or Baſil, or Straſ- 
burg, for all theſe do not only challenge it, but 
contend no leſs for it, than the Grecian cities 
did for the birth of Homer ; (which by the w 

is no ſmall indication of the juſt value whi 


the world has for it, ſince there is ſuch contend+ 


ing for the honour of its original)----The gene- 
ral voice indeed is for Mentz, and that one 
John Guttemberg (or Fauſt, or Fauſtemberg, 
as others term him) a knight and citizen of that 
city, was the true father and inventor of this 
Art, about the year 1440. The occaſion of it 
was, he having cut the letters of his name, out 
of the bark of a tree, (which was green and 
full of ſap) and afterwards putting them = 
bably by accident) into a fine linen handker- 
chief, the letters impreſſed upon the linen their 
own characters, which firſt inſpired him with 
the thoughts of making letters of metal, that 
might make an impreſſion upon paper, which 
he afterwards affected, this is ſtrongly affirmed 
by the citizens of Mentz, and others; to prove 
which, they produce a copy of Tully's offices, 
printed on parchment the fourth of February, 
in the year 1440, and preferved in the library 
of Augsburg. But notwithſtanding this, Ha- 
drianus. Junus (who was a learned man of the 
low countries) is as ſtrenuous on the other fide, 
for Haerlem. He tells us (in his hiſtory of 


the Netherlands) that one Laurence John, other- 


wiſe Laurence Coſter, a burgher of good note 
and quality in the city of Haerlem was the firſt 
inventor, and ſaith, that at firſt he made letters 


of 
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ng 
order, and put with their heels upwards upon 
paper, he made the firſt experiment in that 
manner. At firſt he made but a line or two, 
then pages, and at laſt whole books, but printed 
on one ſide only: which rudiments of the art 1 
unius ſays, he ſaw in the town. And to turn i 
uttemberg quite out of doors, he gives us this * 
farther account that after this, the ſaid Lau- »Y 
rence Coſter made letters of tin, and brought Wo 
the art to yet further perfection. But one Jo „ 
Fauſtus, who was his ſervant, and had leatrit x 
the myſtery, ſtole away all the letters and other | 
utenſils belonging to the trade; and, after ſe- *" 
veral removes, ſet up for himſelf, in Mentz, .x 
making the world believe he was the firſt in- 7 
ventor; whereas, if what Junius ſays be * 
he had only ſtole it from Coſter. The 
book he printed there was the Doctrinal of one "28 
Alexander Gallus in the year 1440. 9 
This is further confirmed by Hegenitz, who = 
ſays, that the houſe of Laurence Coſter is yet —_ 
ſtanding in the market place of Haerlem, with -$ 
this inſcription in golden letters over the door : VM 


Memoriz Sacrum. 1 
Typographiz ars, artium conſervatrix, hic pri- 9 
mum inventa, circa annum, M, CCCC, XL. * 

That is, 


Sacred to Memory. 


The art of printing, the preſerver of arts, was 
firſt invented here, about the year, M, CCCC, XL 


And underneath theſe Verſes; 


Vana 


161 


Vana quid archetypos & præla Moguntia jactas? 
Haerlemi archetypos prælaque nata ſcias, 
Extulit hic, monſtrante deo, Laurentius artem; 
Diſſimulare virum hunc, diſſimulare deum eſt. 


Which is thus paraphras'd. 


Moguntia, why do you thus vainly boaſt 

Of archtypes and preſſes at your coſt, 
Whereas atHaerlem they were firſt thou knowꝰſt. 
There to Laurentius firſt, inſpir'd by heav'n, 
The knowledge of this noble art was giv'n, 
To rob the man who did this art reveal, 

Is like a crime as *tis from heav'n to ſteal. 


Thus both countries contend; neither is it 
eaſy to determine which is in the right, tho* moſt 
writers agree for Mentz; but this is certain, 
that though the chief honour is due to the firſt 
inventor, yet the perfection which it is now ar- 
rived at, is owing to them who follow'd after; 


every age having made ſome improvement. 


9. What is the chief end of writing books ? 

A. For inſtruction and information. 

Q: Which is the beſt book ? 

A. The Bible, or the Holy Scriptures, con- 
tained in the Old and New Teſtament, which 
are revelations from God, and teach us his 
whole will neceſſary to be known for our ſalva- 
tion. | | 

9. How many books are there in the Old 
and New Teſtament ? 

A. There are in the Old Teſtament 39, and 
in the New, 27. 

Q; How many chapters are there in the Bible? 

A. In the Old Teſtament there are 909, and 
in the New Teſtament 260. 


Q, Are 
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2. Are there no other books mention'd in 


the Old Teſtament beſides thoſe we now have? 


A. Yes, ſeveral; there were the books of 
Iddo and Gad the ſeers; beſides Solomon wrote 
3000 parables, and gooo ſongs, with a book 
of the nature of all herbs, trees, and plants. 
Samuel alſo wrote a book of the office and in- 
ſtitution of a King. There were alſo other 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, 
which are ſuppos'd to have been loſt in the 
Jewiſh captivity of Babylon. 

9, How, and by whom was the World made ? 

A. It was created by the power and word of 
the Almighty, in ſix days, as we read in the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis, wherein it ſays, that 
the firſt day God made the light, which he 
call'd day, and divided it from the darkneſs, 
which he called night. 71 

The ſecond day he made the heavens, and 
divided the waters which were above, from the 
waters which were below the heavens. 

The third day he gathered the waters together 
into one place, that the dry land might appear, 
and God called the dry land earth, and the - 
thering together of the waters, he called ſeas, 
then he cauſed the earth to bring forth herbs 
and trees, and graſs, yielding ſeed after its kind, 
and the fruit tree, fruit after its kind. 

The fourth day God made the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, with all thoſe lights we now ſee in the 
heavens ; the ſun, he made to rule the day, and 
the moon he made to rule over the night. 

The fifth day he made all the fowls of the 
air, and all the fiſh of the ſea. 

The ſixth day God made all the beaſts of the 
field, and all the cattle, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth; and laſt of all he created 

man, 
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C34 
man;. out of the duſt of the ground, and gave 
him power over every thing upon the earth. 
After which he cauſed a deep fleep to fall upon 
him, and while he ſlept, God took part of the 
ſubſtance: of his body, near his fide, and from 
that ſubſtance formed woman, whom he gave to 
the man to be bis wife, and then breathing into 
her the breath of life, made her, in like man- 
per, with her husband, become a living ſoul. 
This was the laſt act of the whole creation; and 
upon a general ſurvey of ſo beautiful a variety 
and compoſition of things, from a mere maſs of 
confuſion and diſorder, God was pleaſed with 
his work; and having pronounced it good, or 
properly adapted: to the uſes for which it was in- 
tended, he reſted from all his work ; that is, he 
ceaſed to produce any more creatures, as having 
ö his deſign and anſwered his ori- 
ginal intent; and thereupon he ſanctified and ſet 
apart the next enſuing day, which was the ſe- 
venth, as a time of ſolemn reſt; for ever after 
to be obſerved in acts of praiſe and religious 
worſhip, and in commemoration of the infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of God in the 
world's creation. 
Q: In what ſtate and likeneſs was man created? 
A, He was created in an innocent and happy 
ſtate, and in the likeneſs and image of his 
maker, 'the Lord God Almighty. | 
Q: How came he to loſe that great happineſs ? 
A. By diſobeying the commands of his crea- 
tor, in eating the forbidden fruit, which God 
had expreſly warn'd him againſt, by declaring 
unto him, That the day he eat thereof he ſhould 
{urely die. 
2. Could he, after ſo great a crime, make 
any excuſe for his wickedneſs ? 


A. No, 
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A. No, none but what aggravated his folly 
more; he could only alledge that the ſerpent 
(which is the devil) had deceiv'd his wife, Eve, 
and entic'd her to eat, by telling her ſhe ſhould not 
die, and that ſhe would become as wife as God 
himſelf ; whereupon, having firſt eaten her- 
ſelf, ſhe gave to her husband, who likewiſe eat 
freely, contrary to his better knowledge, and 
therefore juſtly incurr'd the penalty pronounc'd 
upon him by his great creator, which was, That 
the earth ſhould be curſed for his ſake; that it 
ſhould only bring him forth thorns and thiſtles, 
and that he ſhould get his bread by the ſweat of 
his brow, until he return'd unto the ground 
from whence he was taken; and laſtly, that as 
he came from duſt, ſo he ſhould ſhortly return 
to duſt again. | 

9. What was St. Auguſtine's anſwer to one 
who demanded, What God did before he made 
the world ? | 

A. That he was preparing a hell for ſuch 
kind of enquirers. here the Scripture hath 
not a mouth to ſpeak, we ought not to have a 
tongue to ask. 

©. What was the greateſt love that ever was 
ſhown in the world ? 1 

A. The love of God to miſerable ſinners, who 
gave his only-begotten Son to die for us. Of 
which a late writer ſaid, 


« God is my gift, himſelf he freely gave me, 
„ God's gift am I, and none but God ſhall 
have me. * 


2: How is the world govern'd? 
A. By the influence and power of the Al- 
mighty Architect who made it - Tis true, in- 
| G deed, 
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deed, there have been thoſe who have dar'd to 
diſpute the Almighty power, and have affirm'd 
that the world was govern'd by chance, but 
ſurely they cannot be reckon'd amongſt rational 
creatures; for nothing can be more abſurd, than 
to imagine that the sky, ſtars, and planets came 
of themſelves into that inimitable order as they 
appear to us, or that mankind ſhould be ſo uni- 
verſally fitted for the ſupport and ſervice of each 
other as they are, that the various ſeaſons for 
the products of lite ſhould be adapted by acci- 
dental events, and continue in a ſucceſſion for 
ſo many thouſand years. One might with greater 
reaſon imagine that the buildings of Weſtmin- 
fter- Abbey and St. Paul's were erected by chance. 
That all the beautiful and regular architecture 
of thoſe magnificent edifices was compoſed oy 
accident; or, in ſhort, that they had no ſuc 
thing as builders. As there muſt be a great and 
Skiltul hand to form and perfect the model of a 
building, and this ou hand, or ſome other 
under him, muſt ſtill be employ'd, to keep up 
and maintain the ſtructure, 10 «& univerſe, cre- 
ated by the omnipotent Being, was firſt laid out 
by him, and ſtill ſubſiſts under his guidance 
and direction, as it will do to the end of 
time. 5 5 | 

Q: What is the 8 of religion? 

A. The word religion ſignifies a binding, or 
obliging us to God; wherefore true Religion in 
the general, is the obligation of reaſonable crea- 
tures, to render ſuch acts of worſhip to God, as 
are ſuitable to the excellency of his nature, and 
their dependence upon him : which definition 
includes both the Doctrines and Duties of Reli- 
gion But for the better underſtanding the na- 
ture of true Religion, it is neceſſary I ſhould 

| diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh it into Natural and Reveal'd, by Na- 
tural Religion, I mean the obligation which Na- 
tural Reaſon Jays upon us, to render to God all 
that worſhip and obedience, which, upon the 
conſideration of his nature, and our dependence 
upon him, it diſcovers to be due to him, what- 
foever then natural reaſon, rightly exercis'd, 
teaches us concerning God, and our duty towards 
him, is true religion, and does as effectually 
bind and oblige us to him, as if it had been im- 
mediately reveal'd by him, it teaches us, that 
God is infinitely wiſe and juſt, powerful and 
good ; that he is the fountain of our beings, the 
diſpoſer of our affairs, and the arbitrator of our 
ſtate, both here and hereafter z and by theſe doc- 
trines it obliges us to admire and adore him, to 
truſt and _ him. This is natural religion, 
and by this religion was the greateſt part of the 
world govern'd for ſome thouſands of years, till 
by long and ſad experience it was found too weak 
to correct the errors of mens minds, and reſtrain 
the wild extravagancies of their wills and affec- 
tions, and then God out of his great pity to loſt 
and degenerate mankind, y af d to us the 
rious light of REVEAL'D RELIGION, Which, 


n the largeſt tion of it; includes all Na- 

rural Religion, as well as All that it propoſes 

to be believ'd, as what it requires to be done, 
or the doctrines as well as the duties of it, both 
in which are contain'd in that revelation of his will 
KY which God has made to the world, to which it 
5 has ſuperadded ſeveral doctrines and duties of 
nd ſupernatural. religion. ---- But ſtriftly ſpeaking, 
on reveal'd religion, as it is diſtinguiſh'd from na- 
eli- rural, conſiſts of ſuch doctrines and duties as 
= are not knowable and diſcoverable only by re- 
uld velation; as are not to be deduc'd and inferr'd 
iſh C 2 9 
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by reafoning and diſcourſe from any neceſſary 
or natural principles, but wholly depend upon 
the counſel and good will of God, and where 
things depend entirely upon God's will, and their 
being or not being lies wholly in his free diſpo- 
ſal, it is impoſſible that our weak reaſon ſhould 
ever arrive at the knowledge of them, without 
ſome Revelation of his will concerning them. 
For in ſuch matters as theſe, where the will of 
God is abſolutely free, reaſon without revelation 
has neither neceſſary nor probable cauſes and 
principles to argue from, and therefore can make 
neither certain concluſions, nor ſo much as pro- 
bable gueſſes concerning them. Man muſt ne- 
ceſſarily remain in the dark, till ſuch time as God 
had reveal'd to him which way his will is deter- 
min'd; and of ſuch matters as theſe conſiſts all 
reveal'd religion, ſtrictly ſo call'd. For tho? 
God has made ſeveral revelations of his will, yet 
the ſubject matter of them was for the main al- 
ways the ſame---- The doctrine of the media- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, and the duties that are ſub- 
ſequent to it, which from the promiſe that God 
made to Adam upon his fall (as you read in 
the third chapter of Geneſis) “ The Seed of 
the woman ſhall break the ſerpent's head,” 
to the laſt promulgation of the goſpel, has been 
the great theme of all divine Revelation. For 
the revelation which God made to Abraham, 
in thy ſecd ſhall all the nations of the earth be 
bleſſed (Gen, xxii. ver. 18.) was nothing but 
the dawping of the goſpel, which is the glad 
tidings of the mediator. Likewiſe the law of 
Moles was only the ſame goſpel ſhining through 
a cloud of types and ſymbolical 2 
And indeed, all the ſucceeding prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament are nothing but the fame gue! 
ſti 
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ſtill ſhining clearer and clearer, till at laſt it 
broke forth in its meridian brightneſs: and it is 
eaſy to. be demonſtrated, that from Adam to 
Moſes, from Moſes to the Prophets, from the 
Prophets to Jeſus Chriſt, the main ſcope and 
deſign of all revelation has been the gradual 
diſcovery of this great myſtery of the media- 
tion ----- Thus, you ſee, reveal'd religion was, 
for the matter of it, always the ſame, tho? it 
was not always reveal'd with the ſame perſpi- 
cuity, but clear'd up by degrees, from an ob- 
ſcure twilight to a perfect day. Wherefore chri- 
ſtianity, which in ſtrictneſs is nothing but the 
doctrine of the mediation, together with its ap- 
pendant duties, ought not to be look'd upon as 
a religion of only 1750 years note, for in rea- 
lity, tis as ancient as the fall, and was then 
preach'd to Adam in that dark and myſterious 
promiſe ---- The ſeed of the woman ſhall break 
<< the ſerpent's head, After which it was a 
little more clearly repeated, tho* very obſcurely 
ſtill, in God's covenant with Abraham In 
<* thy ſeed ſhall all the nations of the earth be 


% bleſſed - After that it was much more am- 


ply reveal'd in the types and figures of the law 
of Moſes, which yet, like painted glaſs in a 
window, did under their pompous ſhew ſtill 
darken and obſcure the holy myſteries within 
them, which were nothing but the doctrines and 


laws of the chriſtian religion. Judaiſm was only 


chriſtianity veil'd, and chriſtianity is only Ju- 
daiſm reveal'd. Thus, the religion of the me- 


diator was the principal ſubject of all divine re- 
velation; and this, without revelation, natural 
reaſon could never have diſcover'd, becauſe the 


whole of it depended upon the free-will of God. 
This therefore is ſtrictly the reveal'd religion, 
8 as 
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[12] 
as it is diſtinguiſh'd from the natural. But as 
they are now incorporated into one, by the happy 
4 of natural with reveal'd, religion 

y be thus defin'd---- It is the obligation of 
| - * rating) creatures to render ſuch acts of wor- 
* ſhip to God, thro' Jeſus Chriſt, as he him- 
<«c. felt hath inſtituted, and are in their own na- 
<< tures ſuitable to his excellencies and their de- 

ndence upon him.” L. L. 

8 Which . the greateſt puniſnment 
for committing fin, the body or foul ? 

A. Some are of opinion the ſoul; becauſe 
without it the body would be nothing, which 
actuates only What the foul infuſeth. Others 
again, fay the body, as the chief organ 
and actor of fin: Co bes are both cul- 
pable and deſerve alike puniſhment, may be 
proved by this ſimile. A maſter committeth the 

of his orchard to be kept by two, the 

one. of which is blind, mar or, hf the lame 
man having good fight ſees golden apples hang- 
ing upon a tree; of which [= informs 'the man 
that is blind: they both covert after them, not- 
withſtanding they are forbidden, and to attain 
their defires, the blind man who was ſtrong. in 
his limbs, takes up the feeing cripple on his 
ſhoulders, wha means — accompliſh their 
wiſhes, pluck the fruit, and eat it. Soon after 
the maſter of the orchard enters, miſſes the fruit, 
enquires after it, and preſently finds by whom it 
was ſtole---- They are both equally guilty, and 
" are puniſh'd with a like CY accord- 
ing as they equally deſery'd. In like manner, 
both ſoul — bod lending their aſſiſtance to 
fin, N alike guilty, are ee puniſh'd to- 


We How many perſons are there i in the Trinity? 
A. Three, 
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A. Three, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt ; but theſe three perſons are not three 
ſeveral ſubſtances, but three diſtinct ſubſiſtencies, 
or three divers manner of beings, of one and 
the ſame ſubſtance and divine eſſence. 
9. What of the divine eſſence? 
A. The divine eſſence in itſelf, is neither di- 
vided nor diſtinguiſhed, but the three 
in the divine eſſence are diſtinguiſned amongſt 
themſelves three different ways ----- By their 
names, their order, and their actions. 

9, How are they diſtinguiſh'd, pray, by their 
names ? | 

A. The firſt perſon is named the Father, in 
reſpe& of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, and in reſpect 
of his adopted ſons, the elec, that is thoſe who 
being not his ſons by nature, are made his ſons 
by grace The ſecond perſon is called the 
Son, becauſe he is begotten of his father's fub- 
ſtance, - or nature, and he is called the Word. 
iſt, becauſe the conception of a word in man's 
mind is the neareſt thing that can ſhadow unto 
us the manner how he is eternally begotten of his 
father's fubſtance, and in this reſpect he is alſo 
called the Wiſdom of his Father. 2. becauſe 
that by him the father hath from the beginnin 
declared his will for our ſalvation, 3. — 
he is the chief argument of all the word of 
God, or that word whereof God ſpake when he 
promiſed the bleſſed ſeed to the fathers under 
the Old Teſtament ----- The third perſon is 
named the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe he is ſpiritual 
without a body, and is as it were breathed from 
both the Father and the Son, that is, proceed- 
eth from them both. And he is called Holy, 
both, becauſe he is holy in his own nature, wy 
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alſo the immediate ſanctifier of all God's elect 


le. 
7e How are they diſtinguiſh'd by their 
order ? 1 | 

A. The perſons of the Godhead are either 
the Father, or thoſe which are of the Father. 
The Father is the firſt Perſon in the glorious 
Trinity, having neither his being nor begin- 
ning of any other but of himſelf, begetting his 
Son, and together with his Son, ſending torth 
the Holy Ghoſt from everlaſting. The Son is 
the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, and the only 
begotten Son of his Father, not by grace, bur 
by nature; having his being of the Father 
alone, and the whole being of his Father by an 
eternal and incomprehenſible generation; and 
with the Father ſendeth forth the Holy Ghoſt, 
who is the third perſon of the bleſſed Trinity ; 
proceeding, and ſent forth equally from both 
the Father and the Son, by an incomprehenſible 
ſpiration. For as the Son receiveth the whole 
divine eſſence by generation, ſo the Holy Ghoſt 
receiveth it wholly by ſpiration. 

9. How are they diſtinguiſh'd by their 
actions ? 

A. Their actions are of two ſorts ; the exter- 
nal and communicable actions, and the internal 
and incommunicable actions. The external and 
communicable actions of the three perſons are 
theſe: The creation of the world, peculiarly 
belonging to the Father: The redemption of 
the church, to God the Son: And the ſanctifi- 
cation of the elect, to God the Holy Ghoſt. 
But becauſe the Father created, and ſtill go- 
verns the world by the Son in the Holy Ghoſt, 
therefore theſe external actions are in Scripture, 
oftentimes 
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oftentimes aſcribed to each of the three perſons; 
and therefore called communicable and divided 
actions. | 
The internal and incommunicable actions, (or 
properties) of the three perſons are theſe. 
1. To beget ; and that belongeth only to 
the Father, who is neither made, created, nor 
begotten of any. 2. To be begotten ---- and 
that belongeth only to the Son, who is of the 
Father alone, not made, nor created, but be- 
otten. 3. To proceed from both ; --- and that 
longeth only to the Holy Ghoſt, who is of the 
Father and the Son ; neither made, nor created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. | 
In what — ſhall Chriſt judge the 
world ? | 
A. That cannot certainly be known, though 
moſt writers agree that it will be in the valley 
of Jenn, by mount Olivet, eaſtward of 
the temple 
from theſe words of ſcripture ---- I will gather 
all nations into the valley of Jehoſaphat, and 
lead with them there (Joel iii. 1, 2, Cc.) 
Cauſe thy mighty one to come down, O Lord : 
ler the heathen be awaken'd, and come up ta 
the valley of Jehoſaphat ; for there will I fit to 
judge all the heathen round about. (ver. 11, 12.) 
Jehoſaphat ſignifieth the Lord will judge. 
9, Why do you believe the foul to be im- 
mortal ? | 
A. Not only from the divine revelations of 
God contained in the Holy Scriptures, but even 
from heathen philoſophers, and by my own na- 
tural reaſon likewiſe, For if we turn our 
thoughts inward upon ourſelves, we ſhall meet 
with a Kind of ſecret- ſenſe dictating to us a fu- 
ture ſtate. And one preſumptive argument is 
D trom 
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. from the increaſing appetite the mind has to 
knowledge, and to the extending its own facul- 
ties, which cannot be accompliſh'd, as the 
more reſtrained perfection of lower creatures 
may, in the limit of a ſhort life. Another rea- 
ſonable conjecture may be raiſed from our ap- 
petite to duration itſelf, and from a reflexion on 
our progreſs through the ſeveral ſtages of it: 
«© We are Ong, (as a late writer juſtly 
© obſerved) of the ſhortneſs of life, and yet 
are perpetually hurrying over the parts of it, 
to arrive at certain little ſettlements or points 
of reſt, which are diſperſed up and down in 
« it.” And when we have gain'd theſe little 
ſettlements, and are arriv*d at theſe imaginary 
points of reſt, we ſtop not our motion then, 
nor ſit down fatisfied in the ſettlement we have 
gain'd, but are for removing our boundary, and 
marking out new points of reſt, to which we 
reſs forward with the like eagerneſs, and 
which ceafe to be ſuch as faſt as we have at- 
tain'd them. This is ſo plainly every man's 
condition in life, that there is no one who has 
obſerved any thing, but may obſerve, that as 
faſt as his time wears away, his appetite to 
ſomething future remains. The uſe therefore 
which ought to be made of it, is this: That 
ſince the author of our being has planted no 
wandering paſſion in it, no defire which has 
not its object: Futurity is the proper object of 
the paſſion ſo conſtantly exerciſed about it ; 
and this reſtleſſneſs in the preſent, this aſſign- 
ing ourſelves over to farther ſtages of duration, 
this ſucceſſive graſping at ſomewhat ſtill to 
come, appears plainly a kind of inſtin& or na- 
tural ſymptom which the mind of man has of 
its own immortality. I take it at the ſame 
ume 
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time for granted, that the immortality of the 
ſoul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by many other 
arguments: and if fo, this appetite, which 
otherwiſe would be very unaccountable and 
abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and adds ſtrength 
to the concluſion. 

Another argument for the immortality of 
the ſoul is, that the time preſent ſeldom af- 
fords ſufficient employment to the mind of 
man, objects of pain or pleaſure, love or admi- 
ration, do not lie thick enough together in life 
to keep the ſoul in conſtant action, and ſupply 
an immediate exerciſe to its faculties. In order 
therefore to remedy this defect, that the mind 
may not want buſineſs, but always have mate- 
rials for thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain 
powers, that can recal what is paſs'd, and anti- 
cipate what is to come. ----- That wonderful 
faculty, which we call the memory, is perpe- 
tually looking back when we have nothing pre- 
ſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe repoſitories 
in ſeveral animals, that are filled with ſtores of 
their former food, on which they may ruminate 
when their preſent paſture fails. ---- As the me- 
mory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, 
and prevents any chaſms of thought, by ideas 
of what is paſt, we have other faculties that 
agitate and employ her upon what is to come. 
Theſe are the paſſions of Hope and Fear. By 
theſe two paſſions we reach forward into futu- 
rity, and bring up to our preſent thoughts 
objects that lie hid in the remoteſt depths of 
time. We ſuffer miſery, and enjoy happineſs, 
before they are in being; we can ſet the ſun 
and ſtars forward, or loſe ſight of them, by 
wandring into thoſe retired paths of eternity, 
when the heavens and earth ſhall be no more --- 
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who then can imagine that the exiſtence of a 
creature is to be circumſcribed by time, whoſe 
thoughts are not? 

And if you read Cicero's diſcourſe concern- 
ing Old Age, you will there find that the elder 
Cato is introduced in that diſcourſe as ſpeaking 
to his friends, Scipio, and Lelius, in this man- 
ner: This, (ſays he) is my firm perſuaſion, 
that ſince the human ſoul exerts itſelf with ſo 
great activity, ſince it has ſuch a remembrance 
of the paſt, ſuch a concern for the future, 
ſince it 1s enriched with ſo many arts, ſciences, 
and diſcoveries, it is impoſſible but the being 
which contains all theſe muſt be immortal. ---- 
No one ſhall perſuade me, Scipio, that your 
worthy father, or your grandfathers, or many 
other excellent men whom I need not name, 
performed ſo many actions to be remembred to 
poſterity, without being ſenſible that futurity 
was their right. And it I may be allowed an 
old man's privilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do 
you think I would have endured the fatigue of 
ſo many weariſom days and nights both at 
home and abroad, if I imagined that the 
ſame boundary which is ſet to my life muſt 
terminate my glory ? were it not more de- 
firable to have worn out my days in eaſe 
and tranquility, free from labour, and without 
emulation ? but I know not how, my ſoul 
has always raiſed itſelf, and looked forward 
on futurity, in this view and expectation, 
that when it ſhall depart out of life, it 
ſhall then live for ever; and if this were 
not certainly true, that the mind is immortal, 
the ſouls of the moſt worthy would not, above 
all others, have the ſtrongeſt impulſe to 
glory. What beſides this is the cauſe ak 
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the wiſeſt men die with the greateſt æquani- 
mity, the ignorant with the greateſt concern ? 
Does it not ſeem that thoſe minds which have 
the moſt extenſive views, foreſee they are re- 
moving to a happier condition, which thoſe of 
a narrower ſight do not perceive ? I, for my part, 
am tranſported with the hope of ſeeing your 
anceſtors, whom I have honoured and loved, 
and am earneſtly deſirous of meeting not only 
thoſe excellent perſons whom I have known, 
but thoſe too of whom I have heard and read, 
and of whom I myſelf have written ; nor would 
I be detained from ſo pleaſing a journey. O 
happy day, when I ſhall eſcape from this croud, 
this heap of pollution, and be admitted to that 
divine aſſembly of exalted ſpirits ? When I ſhall 


go not only to thoſe great perſons I have named, 


but to my Cato, my ſon, than whom a better 
man was never born, and whoſe funeral rites I 
myſelf performed, whereas he ought rather to 
have attended mine. Yet has not his foul de- 
ſerted me, but ſeeming to caſt back a look on 
me, is gone before to thoſe habitations to which 
it was ſenſible I ſhould follow him. And though 
I might appear to have born my loſs with cou- 
rage, I was not unaffected wah it, but I com- 
forted myſelf in the afſurance that it would not 
be long before we ſhould meet again, and be 
divorced. no more.“ 

The elder Cyrus, likewiſe, juſt before his 
death, is repreſented by Xenophon ſpeaking at- 
ter this manner. ---- © Think nat, my deareſt. 
children, that when I depart from you I ſhall be 
no more, but remember, that my foul, even 


while I lived among you, was inviſible to you; 


yet by my actions you were ſenſible it exiſted in 
this body. Believe it therefore exiſting ſtill, 
though 
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though it be ſtill unſeen. ---- For my own part, 
I could never think that the ſoul while in a 
mortal body, lives; but when departed out of 
it dies; or that its conſciouſneſs is loſt when it 
is diſcharged out of an unconſcious habitation : 
but when it is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exiſts. | 

9, How did Simonides act when Dionyſius 
the tyrant aſked him what God was ? 

A. He deſired a day's time to conſider before 
he made his reply ; when that day was expired, 
he deſired two days; and afterwards inſtead of 
returning his anſwer, demanded {till double the 
time to conſider of it, ---- The truth is, that 
great poet and philoſopher, the more he con- 
templated the nature of the deity, found that he 
waded but the more out of his depth; and that 
he loſt himſelf in the thought, inſtead of find- 
ing an end of it ---- If we conſider the idea which 
wiſe men, by the light of reaſon, have framed 
of the Divine being, it amounts to this : That 
he has in him all the perfection of a ſpiritual 
nature; and ſince we have no notion of any kind 
of ſpiritual perfection but what we diſcover in 
our own ſouls, we join infinitude to each kind 
of theſe perfections, and what is a faculty in an 
human ſoul becomes an attribute in God. We 
exiſt in place and time, the Divine Being, fills 
the immenſity of ſpace with his preſence, and 
inhabits eternity. e are poſſeſs'd of a little 

ower and a little knowledge, the Divine Being 
is almighty and omniſcient.----In ſhort, by add- 
ing infinity to any kind of perfection we enjoy, 
and by joining all theſe different kinds of per- 
fections in one Being, we form our idea of the 
great Sovereign of nature, 
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9. What things are thoſe which we ought 

often to meditate upon ? 
A. Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell; the 

death of Chriſt, and the temptations of the 

world. 


« Thy death, the death of Chriſt, the world's 
«© temptation, 

« Heav'ns joys, Hell's torment, be thy medi- 
tation.“ 


9. In what reſpe& is our birth and death 
compared the one to the other ? 

A. In grief and ſorrow; only the difference 
is, The firſt is moſt painful to our mothers, the 
laſt to ourſelves. 

9. Who were thoſe two philoſophers that 
were remarkable for two oppolite quanncs, the 
like not to be found in any hiſtory : 

A. Democritus and Heraclitus ; the firſt al- 
ways laughed, the other continually cryed : 
which two different paſſions are much cauvaſſed 
by authors, which is moſt ſuitable to human 
nature Our appetites, indeed, are moſt greedy 
to deſire the firſt, but ſound reaſon, rightly 
conſider'd, will conclude for the laſt - Solo- 
mon tells us, That it is better for us to go 
« into the houſe of mourning, than into the 
„ houſe of laughter; and that the laughter of 
% fools is madneſs - Hiſtory, too, informs 
us, that Agelaſtus, the grandtather of Craſſus, 
who was a very wiſe man, was ſo reſerv'd, that 
he was never obſerv'd to laugh but once in his 
life, and that was, when he ſaw an als eatin 
of thiſtles---- But what need we go farther than 
the New Teſtament ? ----- It we conſider our 
bleſſed Saviour, we cannot find that he laugh'd 
once but we read that he wept, three ger a 

when 
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when Lazarus was dead, over Jeruſalem, and 
upon the croſs, when he delivered up his ſpirit 
with cries and tears, 

9. Why is the weather-cock and the croſs 
ſet on the top of church-ſteeples ? 

A. The Papilts tells us, it is for our inſtruc- 
tion; that whilſt aloft we behold the croſs and 
the cock, we may remember our ſins, and with 
Peter ſeek and obtain mercy, 

Q; Why does. the Pope chriſten church-bells ? 

A. That being by him thus ſanctified, the 
ſound of them may drive devils out of the 
air, clear the ſkies, chaſe away ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, quench fires, and give comfort to all the 
dead that hear them. 

9. How long, according to the opinion of 
fome, was the world to continue from the crea- 
tion to the end? 

A. The Thalmudiſts were of opinion that 
it would continue ſix thouſand years ; of which 
opinion alſo were ſome of the fathers, and others 
of our modern writers; becauſe that as God 
created the world in fix days, and reſted the 
ſeventh; ſo in ſix thouſand years, which are in 
account of God but as ſix days, it ſhould again 
be annihilated, when ſhould follow an eternal 
ſabbath of reſt to all the faithful. Others reckon 
it after this manner, two thouſand years before 
the law, two thouſand years under the law, and 
two thouſand years under the goſpel. But this 
account agreeth not right with the calendar of 
rime, and therefore we may conclude that thoſe 
who account not right the years which are paſt, 
muſt needs be ignorant of thoſe which are to 
come. Beſides, our Saviour ſaith, that of that 
Day and Hour the very angels in heaven them- 
ſelves are ignorant: let us therefore rather labour 
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to prepare ourſelves againſt that day, than cu- 
riouſly ſeek to pry into ſuch hidden and unre- 
vealed things. 
9, What is accounted the worthieſt ſign of 
liberty above all others ? 
A. The covering of the head, or the wearing 
a hat, as is well known to thoſe who are con- 
verſant in antiquity. The Lacones, a people 
of Peloponneſus, after they had obtained the 
freedom of Lacedzmon, in ſign of their gotten 
liberty, would never enter into battle but with 
their hats on. Amongſt the Africans, as it is 
written by many authors, the placing a hat 
on the top of a ſpear, was uſed as a token to in- 
cite the people to their liberty, which had been 
oppreſſed by tyrants. But amongſt the Romans 
we have greater variety. The taking off the 
hat of Tarquinius Priſcus by an eagle, and the 
putting it on again, occaſioned the augur to 
propheſic unto him the en which fell 
out accordingly, In their ſword- plays, when 
one of the gladiators, had with credit ſlain his 
adverſary, my would ſometimes honour him 
with a palm, ſometimes with the hat; of theſe, 
the laſt was accounted the worthier ; the palm 
only honouring the victor, but the hat enfran- 
chiſed him on whom it was conferred, Eraſmus 
in his Chiliads, makes the hat to be the ſign of 
ſome eminent worth in him that wears it; on 
this he conjectures, that the putting of caps 


Jon the heads of ſuch as are created doctors or 
| maſters, had its original; which cuſtom is ſtill 
+ of force in the univerſities of England; the 


paring on the cap being never performed 
but in the ſolemn comitia, and in the preſence 
of all ſuch as are either auditors gr ſpectators of 
that day's exerciſc. 

E 9. How 
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9. How many forts of faſts are there in the 
world? 

A. Six. 1. The fick man's faſt. 2. The 
poor man's faſt. 3. The miſer's faſt. 4. The 
glutton's faſt. 5. The hypocrite's faſt. 6. The 
godly man's faſt ; all which are ſet down in the 
following verſes. 


Experience out of obſervation ſays, 

Six ſorts of people keep their faſting days: 
The ſick man faſts, becauſe he cannot eat ; 
The poor man faſts, becauſe he wanteth meat; 
The miſer faſts with greedy mind to ſpare z 
The glutton faſts, to eat a ter ſhare ;, 

The hypocrite he faſts, to ſeem more holy , 
The righteous man, to puniſh ſinful folly. 


9. What way did king Philip of Macedo 
* that he mi ngk not forget his mortality ? 

A. He had every morning a page, which 
uſed to awake him with theſe words: Remem- 
ber, ſir, that you are a man ;” according ag 


one writes; 


Philip king of Macedon, 

Was daily rous'd and call'd upon 

By a ſhrill page, whoſe. bon jours ran, 
+ Remember, ſir, you are a man.“ 


Q. What ſaid the ſame king Philip, when 
his horſe caſting him on the ground, he ſaw the 
prifit of his body in the duſt ? 

A. See, ſaid he, we covet the whole earth, 
and how little ſufficeth ! 

Whether do fools profit more by wiſe 
men, or wiſe men by tools ? 


A. Cato, 


1e 


ch 
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A. Cato, who was himſelf a wiſe man, ſays, 
that fools are the moſt profitable to wiſe men, 
who ſeeing their folly, endeavour to avoid it 3 
whereas fools on the contrary, can make no 
profit of the wiſdom of the wiſe, by reaſon of 
their folly. * 


9. What was the old ſaying concernin 
friends ? | 

A. That it was good to have friends, but 
bad to need their help, ſince true friendſhip in- 
deed is very rare; it ſeldom extending now 
a-days farther than profit: 


Friends, like to leaves that on the trees do grow, 


In ſummer's proſp'rous ſtate, much love will 
ſhow : 


But art thou in adverſity, then they : 
Like leaves from trees, in autumn, fall away. 
He happy is that hath a friend indeed, | 
But he more happy that no friend doth need. 


. Q, To what are fops in laced clothes liken'd 
to ? 
A. To cinnamon trees, whoſe barks are 
better than their bodies. 

Q: What two words are thoſe that trouble 
the world moſt ? 

A. Meum & Tuum, --- Thine and Mine. 
Q: What is the heavieſt burden that the 
earth bears ? | 

A. Sin; which is more popderous than the 
biggeſt mountains, for it weigheth down even 
to hell, | 

9. Which is the beſt motto that contains 
the means whereby a man may quickly grow 


rich ? | 
E 3 A. Nee 
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A. Nec habeo, nec careo, nec curo : ----< 
T have not, I want not, I care not ; which he 


enjoys that hath only content; as the poet 
ſays, 


My wiſhes are but few, all eaſy to fulfil ; 
I make the limits of my power, the bounds unto 
my will. 


, 2 How do philoſophers divide the parts of 
ife ? 

A. Into three; the vegetive, the ſenſative, 
and the rational: the vegetive is of plants, 
trees, Sc. the ſenſitive is of beaſts, fowls, 
fiſhes, and the like; but the rational is only 
peculiar to man : though many are of opinion, 
that ſeveral beaſts are endued with more than 
ordinary reaſon; of which they inſtance the 
elephant, and of whom they deliver this ſtory : 
That in the great battle betwixt Alexander the 
Great, and king Porus, an Indian emperor, 
the elephant, which king Porus rode on, ſeeing 
his maſter ſtrong and luſty, ruſhed into the 
thickeſt of Alexander's army ; but when he 

erceived Porus to grow faint, he withdrew 
himſelf, and kneeling down, received all the 
arrows, ſhot againſt his maſter, in his own 
trunk. 

9. By what means may every man be ac- 
counted an honeſt man ? 

F A. By endeavguring to be what he deſires to 
eem. 

9. What trees were thoſe which brought forth 
their fruit at the inſtant of their firſt planting ? 

A. The trees which God made in the begin- 
ning of the world, which immediately brought 


torph 
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1 
Forth their fruit, according as he ſpake the 
word. 

9. Who were the inventors of ſhips, and 
ſhipping ? | 

A. No doubt but it came firſt from the ark 
of Noah, which he had provided for the ſafety 
of himſelf and family in the univerſal deluge ; 
which ark, ſettling on the mountains of Ararat, 
and there along time remaining, gave the Phæ- 
nicians, a ſea- people, a pattern whereby they 
might make the waters paſſable. 

9. Who was the firſt inventor of guns ? 

A. That fatal inſtrument the gun was firſt 
found out by one Bartholdus Swarn a Franciſ- 
can Fryar, and a great alchymiſt, who being 
one time very ſtudious to find out ſome experi- 
ments in his art, was tempering together brim- 
ſtone, dryed earth, and certain other ingre- 
dients, in a mortar, which he covered with a 
ſtone. The night coming on, he took a tin- 
der-box to light him a candle; where, ſtriking 
fire, a ſpark by chance flew into the mortar, 
and catching hold of the brimſtone and ſalt- 
peter, with great violence blew up the ſtone. 
The fryar gueſſing which of his ingredients it 
was that produced this effect, made him an iron 
pipe, crammed it with ſulphur and ſtones, and 
putting fire to it, ſaw with what great fury and 
noiſe it diſcharged itſelf; then longing to put 
his invention in execution, he communicated 
the ſame unto the Venetians, who having been 
often vanquiſhed by the Genoeſe, and driven 
almoſt to a neceſſity of yielding to them, by 
the help of theſe guns gave their enemies a 
bk overthrow. This was about the year 1330, 

ing the firſt battle that ever thoſe warlike 
pieces had part in, which not long after put to 

. ence 
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filence all the engines and devices wherewith 
the ancients were us'd to make their batteries. 

9. In what did the ſeveral nations differ, 
concerning their æra, or computation of time, 
from which every reckoning took its begin- 
ning? 

7 The chriſtians make their epoch the birth 
of Chriſt, which happened in the year of the 
world 3962, but this reckoning they uſed not 
till the year 600. The Mahometans bags their 
hegira or computation, from the return of their 

rophet to Mecha, after he was driven thence 
by the Philarchæ, Anno Chriſti 617. The 
Grecians reckoned by Olympiads, the firſt of 
which is placed in the year of the world 3187, 
but this account periſhed under the Conſtanti- 
nopolitan Emperors; they reckoned by indic- 
tions, every indiction containing 15 years; the 
firſt beginning whereof was about the year of 
Chriſt 313, which among chronologers is ſtill 
uſed. The Romans a ee firſt from the 
building of their city. A. M. 3213, and after- 
wards from the 16th year of the Emperor Au- 


1 A. M. 1936, which begins ſomewhat 


fore our epoch from the birth of Chriſt. This 
reckoning was uſed among the Spaniards, till 
the reign of Ferdinand the catholick. The 
Jews had divers epochs, 1. The creation of the 
world in the beginning of time. 2. From the 
univerſal deluge, Anno 1565. 3. From the con- 
fuſion of tongues, Anno 1786. 4. From Abra- 
ham's journey out of Chaldea into Canaan, Anno 
2021. 5. From the departure of the children of 
Iſrael out of Egypt, Anno 2541. 6. From the 
year of jubile, Anno 2499. 7. From the build- 


ing of Solomon's temple, Anno 2432. And 


8. From the captivity of Babylon, Anno 3 357. 
| ut 


( 3r } 
Bur the only reckoning in England is from the 
world's creation, and the birth of Chriſt. The 
firſt is ſeldom uſed but by chronologers and 
writers of hiſtory. 

9. How many times was the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem built? 

A. Three, the firſt by Solomon; in providin 
the materials whereof there were thirty thouſan 
work men, ſeventy thouſand labourers that bear 
burdens, eight thouſand quarry- men that hewed 
in the mountains, and three thouſand three hun- 
dred officers, or overſeers. 

What manner of building it was, you ma 
read in the vith and viith chapters of the "it 
book of Kings, where it is fully deſcribed : 
it was deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar King of 
Babylon, Anno Mundi 3350. After the return 
of the Jews again from the Babylonian capti- 
2 it was rebuilt, but far ſhort of that ſtateli- 
neſs and grandeur which it had at firſt; ſo that 
the prophet Haggai had reaſon to ſay unto the 

ple, Who is left among you that ſaw this 

< houſe in her firſt glory? Is it not in your 
eyes in compariſon of it, as nothing?“ Hag. 
ii. 5. Beſides the ſtatelineſs of the building it 
was deficient in other things. 1. It wanted the 
ue of Manna, which the Lord commanded 
oſes to lay up before the teſtimony for a me- 
morial, Exod. vi. 22. 2. The rod of Aaron, 
which only amongſt all the rods of the Princes 
of Iſrael budded, and was by God commanded 
to be kept before the teſtimony, for a token 
againſt the rebels, Corath, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, Numb. xvii. 10. 3. The ark of the co- 
venant, which was placed in the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum, 1 King vi. 19. 4. The two tables of 
the law, written by Gods own finger, which 
Were 


[ 32-] 
were by Moſes placed in the ark of the cove- 
nant, Exod. iv. 20. And, g. the fire of ſacri- 
fice which came down from heaven, which fire 
was by the Prieſts to be kept continually burning. 

The third time it was built by Herod the 
Aſcalonite, who pulled down the ſecond build- 
ing, and erected a more ſumptuous and magni- 
ficent one. In this temple our bleſſed Saviour, 

43 and his Apoſtles, preached ſalvation to Jew and 

| Gentile ; ſo that we may ſay, the glory of this 

latter exceeded that of the firſt, It was finally 
deſtroyed by the Romans, under the conduct of 

} Titus, the ſon of Veſpaſian, according to our 
Saviour's prediction, “ that that generation 
« ſhould not paſs away, until they ſhould not 

« ſee one ſtone lying upon another.“ | 

| | Why do the affections of parents run up- 
| wards to their children, and not their childrens 
* run downward to them? 
A. Experience tells us, that parents are more 
tender and loving to their children by far, than 
children are dutitul and obſequious to their pa- 
rents. Even as the ſap in the root of a tree aſ- 
1 cends into the branches, but returns not from 
| the branches to the root again, but runs forth 
from thence into ſeed; ſo parents love their 
children, who return not that love to them 
again, but their affections run forwards to a 
| turther procreation. Hence comes it, that one 
father with more willingneſs brings up ten chil- 
| dren than ten children will ſuſtain one father in 
his want. And whereas you hear of one unna- 
| tural parent, you ſhall hear of ten diſobedient 
children, | 

| 9. In what points doth the Greek and Muſ- 

| covite church differ from that of the Romiſh 

| and the reformed ? 


7 fa VEE tem. 1. Denying 
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1. Denying the Holy Ghoſt to proceed from 

the Father and the Son. 

p 8 Denying purgatory, but praying for the 
end. | 

3. Believing that holy men enjoy not the 
preſence of God before the reſurrection. 

4. Communicating in both kinds, but uſing 
unleavened bread, and mingling warm water 
with wine : which both together they diſtribute 
with a ſpoon. 


3. Receiving children of ſeven years old to 


the ſacrament, becauſe then they begin to fin. 

6. Forbid extream unction, confirmation, 
and fourth marriages. | | 

7. Admitting none to orders but ſuch as are 
marry'd, and prohibiting marriage to them that 
are actually in orders. 

8. Rejecting carved images, but admiring 
the painted. 

9. Obſerving four lents in the year. 

And laſtly, reputing it unlawful to faſt on 
ſaturdays. | 
The main points in which the Grecians and 
Muſcovites differ, is in this manner of diſtri- 
buting the ſacrament, and the exacting of mar- 
riage at the ordination of prieſts. | 
2. What different tencts are thoſe of the 
Armenian Chriſtians from the reſt of their 
neighbours ? 

A. Four. ; 

1. In receiving infants to the Lord's table 
immediately after baptiſm, 

2. In abſtaining from unclean beaſts, 

3. In faſting on chriſtmas-day. | 

4. In holding their children over the fire, as 
a neceflary circumſtance in baptiſm, becauſe 
John the Baptiſt told the people which fol- 

22 F lowed 
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lowed him, that Chriſt ſhould baptiſe them 
with the ſpirit, and with fire. | 

This ſect is very numerous, and is governed 
by two patriarchs ; the one has under his juriſ- 
diction all Turcomania, a great province in 
Armenia the Greater, comprehending 150000 
families, beſides very many monaſteries; and 
the other hath under him the two provinces of 
Armenia the Leſſer, and Cilicia, comprehend- 
ing near '20000 families, 

; 9. What particular ſects were amongſt the 
ews ? | | 

A. Theſe four; Scribes, Phariſees, Eſſenes, 
and Sadducees. 

9. What were the Scribes ? 

A. Their office was double ; firſt to read and 
expound the law in the temple and ſyna- 
gogues ; and ſecondly to execute the office of a 
judge, in ending and compoſing actions. 

Q: What were the Phariſees ? 

A. The Phariſees owe their name to Phares, 
which ſignifieth both interpretari et ſeparare, 
as being both interpreters of the law, and ſe- 

ratiſts from the reſt of the Jewiſh church, 
befides the pentateuch, or five books of Moſes, 
they adhered alſo to traditions. They de- 
nyed the ſacred Trinity, and held the ful- 
filling of the law to conſiſt in the outward 
ceremonies. They relied more on their own 
merits than God's mercy, attributing moſt 
things to deſtiny, and refuſed commerce with 
publicans and ſinners. 

9, What were the Eſſenes? 

A. The Eſſenes had their name from Aſcha, 
that is, facere, becauſe they wrought with 
their hands. They lived together as it were- 
in colleges, and in it every one had their 

chapel 
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chapel for their devotion. All their eſtates 
they enjoyed in common, and received no 
man into their fellowſhip, unleſs he would give 
all that he had into their treaſury ; and not then 
under a three years probedonerthip. 

9, What were the Saducees ? 

A. The Saducees received their name from 
Sedech, which ſignifieth juſtice. They be- 
lieved not the being of angels, or ſpirits, the 
reſurrection of the Body; nor that there was a 
Holy Ghoſt ; and received for ſcripture only 
the pentateuch, or five books of Moſes. 

2. Wherein doth the fundamentals of the 
Mahometan religion conſiſt ? 

A. The whole is delivered in the book of 
their religion, called the Alcoran, and is but 
an expoſition and gloſs of theſe eight com- 
mandmeuts. 

1. Every one 8 to believe that God is a 
rout God, and only God, and Mahomet is 

is prophet. 

2. Every man muſt marry to increaſe the 
ſectaries of Mahomet. 


3. Every one muſt give of his wealth to the 
poor. | 


4. Every one muſt make his prayers five 
times in a day. | 

5. Every one mult keep a lent one month in 
the year. 

6. Be obedient to thy parents. 

7, Thou ſhalt not kill. 

8. Do unto others, as thou wouldſt be done 
unto thyſelf. 

Many other injunctions he laid upon them, 
as forbidding them wine, and the eating of 
ſwines-fleſh, Friday he ordained to be the 
ſabbath day, to diſtinguiſh his followers 

1 4 
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from Jews and Chriſtians, who ſolemnize the 
days following. To thoſe who obſerved his 
religion, and faithfully kept his laws, he 
promiſed Paradiſe, ſpread here and there 
with ſilk carpets, adorned with verdent flowery 
fields, watered with cryſtalline rivers, and 
beautified with trees of gold, and arbors of 
pleaſure, in whoſe cool ſhades they ſhould 
ſpend their time with amorous virgins, whoſe 


_ manſion ſhould not be far diſtant. The men 


ſhould never exceed the age of thirty years, nor 
the women of fifteen; and both ſhould have 
their virginities renewed as faſt as loſt. 

Many idle, ridiculous opinions they hold 
concerning the end of the world : That at 
the winding of a horn, not all fleſh only, but 
the angels themſelves ſhall die: That the 
earth with an earthquake ſhall be kneaded to- 
gether like a lump of dough : That a ſecond 
blaſt of the ſame horn, ſhall, after forty days, 
reſtore all again : That Cain ſhall be the cap- 
tain or ringleader of the damned, who ſhall 
have the countenances of dogs and ſwine : 
That they ſhall paſs over the bridge of juſtice, 
laden with their ſins in ſatchels : That the 
greater ſinners ſhall fall into Hell, the leſſer 
into Purgatory only : That all thoſe who pro- 
feſſed and practiſed any religion, ſhould. go 
into Paradiſe ; the Jews under the banner of. 
Moſes; the Chriſtians under the banner of 
Chriſt : That himſelf ſhould be metamor- 


phoſed into a great ram, and. all his followers 


into little fleas, who ſhould cover. themſelves 
in his long fleece, when he would jump into 
Heaven, and ſo convey them all thither. 


With a thoutand other of the like fooleries. 


9, What 
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2; What is the tradition concerning the con- 
verſion of Conſtantine the Great, to the chri- 
ſtian faith ? 

A. Socrates Scholaſtius ſays, that when Con- 
ſtantine was appointed emperor in Britain, 
Maxentius, was by the pretorian ſoldiers choſen 
at Rome, and Lycinus nominated ſucceſſor by 
Maximinius. Againſt theſe Conſtantine march- 
ing, and being in his mind fomewhat penſive, 
caſt his eyes up to heaven, where he ſaw in the 
ſky a bright pillar in the form of a croſs, on 
which were engraven theſe words; in hoc vince. 
The night following our Saviour appeared to 
him in a viſion, commanding him to bear the 
figure of that croſs in his banners, and he ſhould 
overcome his enemies. Conſtantine obeyed the 
viſion, and was accordingly victorious, after 
which he not only favoured the chriſtians, but 
became himſelf alſo one of that holy profeſſion, 
Q: What paſſion is moſt natural to man? 

A. Love, which entereth in at the eyes and 
pierceth the heart. | 

2. Whether is love the cauſe of likeneſs, or 
likeneſs the cauſe of love ? 

A. Both. 

2: What creatures are thoſe, ſome living, 
and ſome dead, that rule all the world ? 

A. The ſheep, the gooſe, and the bee; for 
the ſheep yields parchment, the gooſe quills to 


write, and the bee wax to ſeal it, as the poet 
writes, 


The bee, the gooſe, the ſheep, 
Do ſo maintain the might 
Of monarchs, kings, and ſtates, 


That wrong ſuppreſs not right : 
The 
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The bee brings ſealing wax, 
The gooſe our writing quills, 

The ſheep his parchment coat or ſkin, 
For deeds and dead mens wills. 


©, What paſſion is moſt prevailing over the 
nature of man? | 
A. Fear; of which we read that it hath, in 
one night, turned the hair of the head from 
black to white; but moſt remarkable is that 
example of one, who was pretended to be blooded 
to death for being blinded, and his arms bound, 
the ſurgeons that were about him, only ſaying, 
how bravely he bieeds on this arm; how — 
on that, though they did nothing to him; at 
laſt one ſaying, now the blood comes from his 
very heart; when they came to unbind him, 
they found him liveleſs, ſtruck quite dead with 
a panick fear. 

9. What is the tradition about building the 

church of Sopham in Nortolk ? | 
A. Tradition tell us, that in former times 
there lived in that town a certain pedlar, who 
dreamed, that if he came up to London, and 
ſtood on the bridge, he ſhould hear very joyful 
news, which he at firſt lighted ; but afterwards 
his dream being doubled and trebled unto him, 
he reſolved to try the iſſue of it, and accord- 
ingly to London he came, and ſtood on the 
bridge for two or three days, but heard nothing 
which might give him any comfort in the leaſt, 
that the profit of his journey would be equal to 
his pains. Art laſt it happened, that a ſhop- 
keeper juſt by, having noted his fruitleſs ſtand- 
ing, ſeeing he neither ſold any thing nor aſked 
charity, went to him, and demanded his buſi- 
neſs; to which the pedlar made anſwer, that he 
Was 


was a country-man, and dream'd that if he came 
up to London he ſhould hear ſtrange news.---- 
And are you, ſaid the ſhop-keeper, ſuch a fool 
to take a journey on ſuch a fooliſh errand? Why 
I tell you this laſt night I dream'd that I was 
at Sopham in Norfolk, a place utterly unknown 
to me; where me thought if I digged under 
a great oak-tree in a certain orchard behind a 
pedlars houſe, I ſhould find a mighty maſs 
of treaſure: now think you that I am ſo un- 
wiſe to take ſo long a journey upon me, only 
by the inſtigation of a fooliſh dream! No, no, 
far be ſuch folly from me, therefore, honeſt 
countryman, I adviſe you to make haſte home 
again, and not to ſpend your time in the ex- 
pectation of the event of an idle dream. The 
pedlar, who noted well his words, and know- 
ing all that he had ſaid to center in himſelf, 
glad of ſuch joyful news, went ſpeedily home, 
and digged under the oak, where he ' Fig" an 
infinite maſs of money, with part of which, the 
church happening to fall about that time, he 
very ſumptuouſly re-edified the ſame ; —_— 
his ſtatue therein cut out in ſtone, with his pac 
at his back, and his dog at his heels. 

9, Why is virtue more talk'd of than prac- 
tiſed ? | 

A. Becauſe every one deſires to be thought 
virtuous, though he takes no care to deſerve it. 

The old Romans built a temple to honour, 
which whoſoever would come to, muſt firſt 
paſs through the temple of virtue, intimating 
thereby that honour was the reward of virtue, 
and that without virtuous actions none could 
come to honour's > Ag 


2 What was Diogenes's opinion concerning 
, marriage ? 


A. That 


A. That for young men it was too ſoon, and 
for old men too late. So that by his rule, 
men ſhould not marry at all. 


2, What epitaph had he on his tomb ? 


1 A. Epitaphium Diogenis cynici, in cujus ſe- 
3 pulchro, pro titulo canis ſignum eſt. 

4 

N Dic canis hic cujus tumulus? canis. At canis 

1 hic quis? Diogenes obiit? non oblit ſer ablit. 

„ In Engliſh thus, 


| Diogenes? epitaph written on his tomb, with a 
| | dog ſtanding over it. 
| Tell me, dog, whoſe tomb is this ? 
3 A dog's : what dog? ---- Diogenes. 
4 Diogenes! why died he? ---- 
* Becauſe no honeſty he could ſee. 


| | 9, Why was Diogenes counted an epicure ? 
„ A. Becauſe he lov'd wine ſo well, that when 
. he had drank it all out he liv'd in the caſk. 

i | 9, What place was that which contain'd a 


4 whole world of men and languages together? 
1 A. Noah's ark. 


2: What may be ſaid of the clergy ? 

A. That they who may be ſaid to be of God 
almighty's houſhold, ſhould ſhew by their lives 
that he hath a well-diſciplin'd family. 

Q: What may be faid of the law 

A. If the law could ſpeak for itſelf, it would 
complain of the lawyers in the firſt place; for 

there is more learning now requir'd to explain 
a law made, than went. to the making it. It 
hath ſo many contradictions, and varyings from 
itſelf, that the law may not improperly be called 
a law-breaker. | 
9, What 
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2. What ſay you of phyſicians ? 

A. That they were firſt made by indulgence 
and debauch, and are ſtill maintain'd by indo- 
lence and floth : as Dryden juſtly obſerves in, 
the following lines : | 


The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made; 

Exceſs began, and floth maintains the trade. 

By — our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their 

. food; 

Toil ſtrung their nerves, and purify'd the 
blood: 

But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threeſcore years and ten. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous draught. 

The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend : 

God never made his work for man to mend. 


9, In how many forms doth a phyſician ap- 
pear to his patients ? 

A. In three : In the form of a ſkilful man, 
when he promiſes health: In the ſhape of an 
Angel, when he performs it: And in the like- 
neſs of the Devil, when he aſks for his fee. 

9, What is ſaid of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin tongues ? 

A. That the Hebrew is moſt ſacred, the 
Greek moſt rich, and the Latin moſt copious. 

9. Which were the ten general perſecutions 
in the primitive church. 

A. The firſt was under Nero, that bloody 
perſecutor, and enemy of mankind, in the year 
67. The ſecond was under Domirianus, in the 
year 96. The third was under Trajan, in the 
year 100, The fourth was under Marcus An- 
toninus, in the year 167. The fifth was under 

G Severus, 
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Severus, in the year 195. The ſixth was un- 
der Maximinus, in the year 237, The ſeventh 
was under Decius, in the year 250. The 

hth was under Valerianus, in the year 259. 
Ife ninth was under Aurelianus, in the year 
278. The tenth was under Diocleſian, in the 


year . N. 
ho were the Sibyls ? 

F Certain virgin propheteſſes among the an- 
cient heathens, who, as they beliey” * were in- 
ſpir'd by Jupiter. ---- They are affixm'd | 
many to he propheſy'd our Saviour's birth. 

9. How many were the Sibyls, and what 
were their names ? 

A. They were ten in number. Their names 
were Perſica, Lybica, Delphica, Cumea, Sa- 
mis, Helleſpontiaca, Tibertina, Albunea, Ery- 
threa, Cumana. 

The firſt was of Perſia, and called there 
Samberta ; among other propheſies ſhe ſaid ---- 
„The womb of the Virgin ſhall be the ſalva- 
tion of the Gentiles.” 

The ſecond was of Lybia; one of her pro- 
pheſies was: The day ſhall come that men 
„ ſhall ſee the king of all living thi 

The third was Themis, ſirnamed 1. 7 * phica, 
becauſe ſhe was born, and propheſy'd, at Del- 

hos; where was the oracle and temple of 
1 One of her propheſies runs thus: 
A Prophet ſhall be born of a Virgin.“ 

The fourth was Cumea, born at Campania 
in Italy, of whom Virgil makes mention in his 
neids ; ſhe propheſied, That God ſhould 
6 ys born of a Virgin, and -converſe among 
6«  Gnners.”* . 

The fifth was called Samia, born in the iſle 
of Samos, which ſaid; „le being rich, 
| «+ ſhould 
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F rorcy peregrine 


Virgin the crea- 


tures of the earth d adore him, and 


c him for ever.“ 


he ſixth was called Helleſpontiaca, born at 
Marmiſo in the territory of Troy, ſhe prophe- 
fied ; --- << A woman ſhall defcend of the Jews; 
„ and of her ſhall be born the 
<< Son of his kingdom ſhall remain for 
cc ever.” 

The feventh was Albuaes, Grtamed T der⸗ 
tina, becauſe ſhe was born at Tyber, fifteeri 
miles from Rome. One of her propheſies was 
this : The inviſible Word fhall be born of a 
„Virgin; he ſhall converſe among ſinners, 
and ſhall of them be deſpiſed.“ 

Fhe eighth was Albunea, who propheſied, — 
Me ſhall come from Heaven, and 
confirm the council in Heaven, and a Vir- 
gin thall be ſhewed in the valleys of che 
% deſerts.” 
The „ born in 
who ia opheſied a great part 
Bobylon Chriſtian belt — 1 certain n 
eited by Euſebius; * firſt letters of which 
being * 1 make theſe words : Jeſus 
Grit, Son of God, Saviour. Theſe verſes are 
tramſlated into Latin by St. Auguſtin, and into 
Engliſh by Sir John Bom. 

The tenth was called Cumana, from the 

name of the place where ſhe lived ; ſhe prophe- 


ſhed, ** That he {hould come from Heaven, 


and reign here in poverty.“ 
This laſt is affirmed to be ſhe who wrote the 
nine books of the Sibyls, which were, by an 


old woman, preſented to Tarquinus Superbus, 
demanding for the ſame a great ſum of money, 


which he being unwilling to pay, ſhe burnt 
G 2 three 
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three of them before his face, requiring as much 
for the other ſix z which being denied her, ſhe 
burned three more of them, aſking as much for 
the three remaining as ſhe had done for the 
whole, which ſo amaz'd Tarquinus, that he 
bought them at her own price, and the old wo- 
man vaniſh'd. Theſe books contained manifeſt 
ropheſies of the kingdom of Chriſt, his name, 
is birth, and death. ---- They were all after- 
wards burnt by one Stilico ; ſo that thoſe pro- 
pheſies which we now have, are only ſick” as 
are extracted out of other writings. . 
9. Who were the greateſt tyrants in their 
time ? | 
A. Dionyſius, Phalaris, Caligula, and Nero. 
The firſt was king of Sicily, about the year of 
the world 3616. He was ſo execrable a tyrant, 
that nothing but imprecations, from his ſubjects, 
were poured out. upon him; only one old wo- 
man pray'd for his life, who being aſk'd the 
reaſon, reply'd, That ſhe knew his grandfather 
well, who was very bad, and after by prayers 
they had obtain'd his death, his ſon, the pre- 
ſent tyrant's tather, ſucceeded, who was worſe 
than the other; and after their curſes had alſo 
prevail'd over him, then came the preſent ty- 
rant, worſe than either; therefore ſhe was re- 
ſolv'd to pray for his life, leſt the Devil 
himſelf ſhould come amongſt them next. 
Phalaris was a tyrant of Sicily likewiſe, about 
the year of the world 3376. He had a brazen 
bull made by one Perilus, into which he put 
thoſe he had a mind to torture; for a great fire 
being made under it, the exceſſive heat made 
them cry out, which caus'd the ſtatue to bellow 
ke a bull. However juſtice at laſt overtook 
both 
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both the tyrant and the inventor ; for they were 
both tortur'd in the fame manner. © 
Caligula was a Roman emperor, about the 
ear of Chriſt, 38. Hewiſh'd all the people of 
ome had but one neck, that he might ſtrike 
their heads off at one blow. | 
Nero was likewiſe a heathen Roman empe- 
ror, about the year of Chriſt, 63. He was fo 
cruel and inhuman, that every tyrant after was 
called Nero. He murder'd his mother, his 
brethren, and his wife, his maſter Seneca, and 
the poet Lucane and every one elſe whom he 
could diſcern to profeſs wy and upright- 
neſs: nay, his cruelty went ſo far as to ſet the 
city of Rome on fire, that he might have the 
burning of Troy 1 to him, while he 
ſat as a ſpectator playing on his harp the de- 
ſtruction of Troy: and when he was accuſed of 
ſo heinous a crime, he laid it upon the chri- 
ſtians ; which cauſed the firſt bloody perſecu- 
tion, wherein 5000 were deſtroy'd in a day. 
At laſt, hearing that his enemies were ready to 
ſurpriſe him, he beg'd of thoſe who were about 
him to kill him, but they refus'd doing him ſo 
much kindneſs; upon which he fled into a cave 
to hide himſelf, where he was ſoon after found 
dead. His body was thrown into the Tyber. 
2 How are falſe men like falſe money ? © 
A. Men and money a mutual falſh ſhow, 
Men make falſe money, money makes men ſo. 
9, What cuſtom had the Bæotians in Greece, 
concerning the marriage of their daughters? 
A. When the bride was carried home to her 
huſband, 'they uſed to burn before the door the 
wheels of the coach which brought her home, 
intimating to her, by that ceremony, that ſhe 
muſt not ſet her mind on running abroad, for 


that 
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that hang now joined to a huſband, ſhe muſt 
live and abide with him, without any hope of 
departure. 

9. Which is beſt, wealth or wiſdom ? 

A. This may be reſolved by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances ; that folly is the hatefulleſt thing in the 


world; a man without wiſdom is but a moving 
block, and though adorned with golden trap- 
pings, his long ears will ſhow him to be an br * 
tor folly in a, mans breaſt, like the fin, of mur- 
der, will not be hid. F 
9, Why do whores paint | 
A. That they may have ſome colour for their 


wickedneſs. | | | | 

2, Why do painters beſtow arrows on Cupid ? 

A. To intimate how deſperate. love wounds. 

2: Why do they paint Cupid bare-headed. 

A. To. ſignify, that betwixt true lovers no- 
thing ſhould be covered or concealed. 

What are the attendants on love ? 

A. Pleafure, travel, ſweet, bitter, war, peace, 
life and death, - Art 

85 What are the joys of love? 

A. Plays, ſweet ſleeps, ſoſt beds, "—_ 
muſick, rich perfumes, delicious wines, 
coſtly banquets. 

e to 
him, who ſaid he did not uſe to give the wall 
to every coxcomb ? 

* ut I do, fir, ---- and ſo gave him the 
i ” i is the greateſt ſuperſtition of the 

Apis? . N | 

; 4. . The carrying about of their breaden- God. 
or the hat, as they call it, being part of the 
ſacrament Wſerved ; which is carried by a couple 

of prieſts. under a canopy, uſhered wi * 
| a 


R 
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and- attended by a company of 
have no other oyment. ore it goes 
bell continually tinkling, at the ſound of which 
all ſuch as are in their houſes, being warned 
chat then their God goes by, make ſome 
ſhew of reverence. Thoſe who meet it in the 
ſtreet, with bended knees and elevated hands 
does it honour. This invention of the bell has 
ſomething in it of Mahometiſm; it being the 
cuſtom of all thoſe countries where the Maho- 
metan religion is profeſs'd, that at their cano- 
nical hours, when they hear the cryers bawling 
in the ſteeples, to fall proſtrate on the ground, 
wherever they are, and kiſs it thrice, fo paying 
their devotion to Mahomer. ---- The carrying it 
about the ſtreets is certainly borrow'd from the 
Jews, carrying about the ark upon the ſhoul- 
ders of the Levites, but the adoration is ſurely 
derived from the heathens, there never being 
any befides them who paid divine honours to 
things inanimate. 

Pope Innocent, about the year 1215, in a 
council at Rome, was the firſt ordained it, or- 
dering that there ſhould be a pix made to cover 
the bread, and a bell bought to ring before it. 
The adorationof it was enjoined by Pope Hono- 
rius, Anno 1226, and both afterwards increaſed 
by the new ſolemn faſt of Corpus Chrifti day; 
by Pope Urban the fourth, Anno 1264, and 
confirmed for ever, with multitudes of pardons, 
in the council of Vienna, by Clement the Vth, 
Anno 1310. 

9. What other Popes were they which brough 
up as ridiculous cuſtoms, ſtill uſed amongſt 
them ? 

A. Sergius the IId, was the firſt that changed 
his name, ſor thinking his own name, ou 

| * C 
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de Porco, or ſwines mouth, not conſonant to 


his dignity, he cauſed himſelf to be called Ser- 
ius, which example his ſucceſſors have ever 
face followed, varying their names contrary to 
their natures : for if one be a coward he is called 
Leo; if a tyrant, Clement, it an atheiſt, Pius, 
or Innocens; it a ruſtick, Urbanus; and ſo of 
the reſt, 
Sextus the IVth, brought in beads and our 
lady's pſalter. 
4 the IIId, inſtituted the bearing about 
of candles, for the purification of the Virgin Mary. 
Celeſtine the IId, was the inventor of that 
mad kind of curſing, by bell, book and candle. 
Sergius the IVth, was the firſt that on chriſt- 
mas night, with many ceremonies, conſecrated 
ſwords, roſes, or the like; which were afterwards 


ſent as tokens of love and honour to ſuch princes 
as they liked beſt. 


Boniface the VIIIth, inſtituted the Roman 


jubile, and decreed that it ſhould be ſolemniſed 
every hundred years ; but, by Clement the VIth, 
it was brought to fifty; and by Sextus the VIth 
to 25. 

Clement the Vth, firſt brought in pardons, 
and indulgences, and ſuch like trumpery. 

9, What is the pope's chief chile, wherein 
the number of the beaſt is reckoned, as men- 
tioned in the revelations, chap. xiii. ver. 18. 
and manifeſt in theſe words: “ Here is wiſ- 
« dom, let him that hath underſtanding count 
„ the number of the beaſt; for it is the num- 
« ber of a man, and his number is 666 ?” 

A. VICarlVs generaLIs Del In terrls. 
Engliſhed. 
Gods general upon earth, 
Thus reckoned, 
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» "= 2 How came the Buchanan off, when 
1 * travelling_into Italy, he was for the freeneſs of 


his writing, ſuſpected of his religion, and taken 
hold of by ſome of the af 's inquiſitors ? 


A. By writing to his holineſs chis diſtich. 


Laus tua, non tua fraus, virtus, non copia 
rerum, 


Scandere te fecit hoc decus eximium. 


Thus Engliſhed. 
Thy praiſe, not fraud; thy virtue, not thy 


ſtore, 


Made thee to climb that height which we adore. 


For which encomium he was ſet at liberty; 
but being gone out of the pope's juriſdiction, 1 
ſent to fis holineſs, and deſired, accordin 


his own true meaning, to read the ſelf * 
verſes backward, which then run thus: 


Eximium decus hoc fecit te ſcandere rerum 
Copia; non virtus, fraus tua, non tua laus. 


Engliſhed. 


The height which we adore, what made thee 
climb ? 


Nor virtue, nor thy worth ; ----- rather thy 
crime. 


— 


. How many kingdoms was England for- 
merly divided into? 

A. Seven; 

1. The kingdom of Kent, containing Kent 
only, begun by Hengiſt the Saxon captain, and 
ending in Baldred, 1 a ſucceſſion of right 


ings, 
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kings, and the continuance of two hundred and 
forty-two years. | | 

2. The kingdom of the South-Saxons, con- 
taining Suſſex and Surry, begun by Hella, and 
ended in Aldine ; having a ſucceſſion of ſeven 
kings, and the continuance of one hundred and 
twelve years. 

3. The Kings om of the Eaſt-Angles, con- 

taining Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgſhire, 
begun by Uffa, and ended in Edmund the 
Martyr ; having a ſucceſſion of ſeventeen kings, 
and the continuance of the kingdom three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſix years. | 
4. The kingdom of the Northumbers, con- 
taining Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Cum- 
berland, Weftmorland, and Northumberland ; 
begun by Ida the Saxon, and continued under 
the ſucceſſion of twenty-three kings, having 
laſted four hundred and nine years. 
' 5. The kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons, con- 
taining Eſſex and Middleſex, begun by Sebert, 
and ended in Suthred ; was governed by ſeven- 
teen kings, and laſted two hundred and ninety- 
three years. 

6. The kingdom of Mercia, containing 
Huntingtonſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bedford- 
ſhire, Hartfordſhire, Rutland, Northampton, 
Leiceſter, Lincoln, Nottingham, Darby, Wor- 
ceſter, Warwick, Stafford, Cheſter, and Shop- 
ſhire; begun by Penda, and ended in Conolade. 
having a ſucceſſion of eighteen kings, and con- 
tinued about two hundred and ten years. 

7. The kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, con- 
taining Cornwal, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, 
Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Berk- 
ſhire; begun by Cerdicus, and in proceſs of 
time conquered all the other ſix ; E the 

even- 
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Evefiteenth king, being ſole monarch of all 


England. | | 
> 9. How many kingdoms was Wales divided 
into ? 
A. Three, 
1. North-Wales, containing the counties of 


Merioneth, Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, and 


the ifle of Angleſey ; had a ſucceſſion of eleven 
kings, and continued four hundred and five 
years. 

2. Powiſland, containing Montgomery, the 

ater part of Radnorſhire, and part of Shrop- 

ire: This was but a ſmall kingdom, and was 
in part tributary to the princes of North-Wales. 
3. South-Wales, which contained the coun- 
ties of Brecknock, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Cardigan, governed by ten ſe- 
veral princes, and maintained its liberty about 
three hundred years. 

9, How many kingdoms was Ireland divided 
into ? 

A. Into the five following. 

1. Munſter, containing the counties of Kerry, 
Waterford, Deſmond, Cork, Tipperary, and 
Holy-croſs, 

2. Connaught, divided into the counties of 
Mayo, Twomund, Galway, Sligo, Roſcom- 
mon, and Letrim. 

3. Ulfter, containing the counties of Louth, 
Cavan, Fermanagh, Down, Monaghan, Ar- 
magh, Antrim, Tyrconnel, Colrain, and Ty- 
rone. 

4. Meath, divided into the counties of 
Eaſt-Meath, Weſt-Meath, and Longford. 

5. Leinſter, containing the counties of Kil- 
kenny, Caterlogh, Kildare, King's-County, 
Queen's-County, Wexford, and Dublin. 

nd. . A How 


- 
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9. How many kingdoms was Scotland di- 
vided into ? 

A. Scotland had formerly two kings; one 
was of the Scots, the other of the Pics: as 
alſo a king of the Iſles of Scotland, and ano- 
ther of the Iſle of Man, and Henry the VIth 
created Henry Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
king of the Iſle of Wight: So that if we reckon 
up the whole, we ſhall find the three nations 
contain'd twenty kingdoms. 

I What do you call a year ? : 

A. A year is that ſpace of time which the ſun 
takes in going through the 12 ſigns of the 
zodiac, containing 12 ſolar and 13 lunar 
months, which makes 52 weeks, or 365 days, 
6 hours, and 6 minutes; which ſix hours, in 
four years time, being added to the month of 


February, makes that month, every fourth 


year, 29 days long, whereas in the other years 
1t contains but 28 days, and for that reaſon 
it is called Biſſextile, or Leap-year. This ac- 
count was thus named by Julius Cæſar, who 
reduced the year to more exactneſs than it was 
before, and from him was called the Julian ac- 
count: Yet ſtill the ſix minutes remain'd un- 
number'd, which in time amounted to ſome 
days; and therefore pope Gregory, to make 
the year exactly anſwer the ſun's courſe, caſt 
up the days thoſe minutes amounted to, which 


in ſeventeen hundred years, make eleven days, 


and plac'd the feſtivals anſwerable to the ſun's pro- 
— 4 which from him was called the Gregorian 


account, or New Stile, and was obſerv'd by 
moſt countries, but the Engliſh, who ſtill kept 
to the Julian account, or Old Stile, which 
caus'd eleven days difference betwixt us and 
them, till the late act of parliament made 
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tation. 


9. From whence do the twelve months de- 
rive their names? | 


A. January is ſo called from janus, who was 


pictured with two faces, ſignifying the begin- 
ning or entrance of the year, February took its 
name from Febura, March from Mars the God 
of war, April ſignifies the growth or ſpring of 
the year, May is the majors, and June the ju- 
niors ſeaſon. July is ſo called from Julius Cæ- 


man emperor. September ſignifies the ſeventh 


month, for the Romans before the time of Ju- 


lius Cæſar reckoned their months from March; 
ſo October ſignifies the eighth, November the 
ninth, and December the tenth; but as we now 
reckon from January, the account will be dif- 
ferent. 

9. From whence do the ſaints-days, faſt- 
days, and other holy-days I ſee mention'd in 
the almanack derive their names ? 

A. Sunday, or ſabbath-day, is a day dedicated 
by the apoſtles to the more particular ſervice 
and honour of almighty God, and transfer'd 
from the Jewiſh ſabbath to the day following, 
in memory that Chriſt our Lord roſe from the 
dead, and ſent down the Holy Ghoft on that 
day; whence it is called our Lords day; and 
Sunday from the old heatheniſh denomination 
of dies ſolis, the day of the ſun, to which it 
was ſacred; though others think it took its 
name from the ſon of God's riſing from the 
grave that day. | 
Jan. 1. The Circumciſion of our Lord, com- 
monly called New-years-day, was inſtituted in 
memory of the Circumciſion of our Lord on the 
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eighth day from his nativity, according to the 
old law (Gen. xvii. 12.) when he was named 
Jeſus, as the angel had foretold (Luke i. 14.) 
And it is called New-years-day, from the ac- 


count of the old Romans, who began their year 


from that day. 
Jan. 6. Twelfth-day, or the Epiphany is a 
feaſt ſolemnized in memory and honour of 


Chriſt's manifeſtation and apparition to the 


Gentiles by a miraculous blaſing-ſtar, by virtue 
whereof three kings were conducted to adore 


him in the manger, where they preſented him 


with gold, myrrh, and frankincenſe, in teſti- 


mony of his regality, humanity and CO 
The word Epiphany comes from the Greek, 


and ſignifies an apparition, and is called Twelfth- 
day, becauſe celebrated the Twelfth-day after 
Chriſt's nativity, excluſtvely, 


Febr. 2. Candlemas-day, or the purification 


of the bleſſed Virgin, is a feaſt in memory and 
honour both of the preſentation of our Saviour 
Chriſt, and the purification of the Virgin _ 
in the temple of Jeruſalem, the fortyeth day af- 
ter her happy child-birth, performed according 
to the law of Moſes, Levit. xii. 26. And it is 
called purification, from the Latin word, which 
fignifies to purify ; not that the bleſſed Virgin 
had contracted wy thing by her child-birth 
which needed purifying, (being the mother of 
purity itſelf ) but becauſe other common mo- 
thers were by this ceremonial right, freed from 
the legal impurity of their child-births. 

The four Sundays of Septuageſima, Sexage- 
ſima, Quinquageſima, and Quadrageſima, were 
days appropriated for preparation to the de- 
votions of Lent; and take their numeral de- 
nominations from Quadrageſima-Sunday, fo 


E called, 
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= called, becauſe tis about the fortyeth day before 
1 * Eaſter. "EM * a 4 
 CShrovetide ſignifies a time of ſhrift; for in 
former times, when the nation was under the 
| papal yoke, the people, at that time, confeſs'd 
their fins to a N the better to prepare them- 
ſelves for a holy obſervation of Lent. 

. Aſhwedneſday takes its name from the cere- 

mony the Romans have of bleſſing of aſhes on 
that day, with which the prieſts ſign the people 

with a croſs on their foreheads, repeating theſe 
words, Memento homo quia pulvis es, & in 
pulverem revertes, i. e. Remember man that 
thou art duſt, and to duſt thou ſhalt be turn'd. 
The aſhes which they uſe are made from the 

alm-branches, bleſs'd on Palm-Sunday the year 
fore. | 

Lent is called in Latin Quadrageſima, be- 
cauſe it is a faſt of forty days, in remembrance 
of Chriſt's faſting forty days and forty nights in 
the wilderneſs. 

Palm-Sunday was inſtituted in memory of 
the triumphant entry of our Saviour into Jeru- 
ſalem, and was ſo called from the palm-branches 
which the Hebrew children ſtrewed under his 
feet, crying Hoſannah to the ſon of David.“ 
Matt. xxi. 15. | 

Maundy-Thurſday is a feaſt in memory of 
our Lords laſt ſupper, when he inſtituted the 
bleſſed Sacrament of his precious body and 
blood. And it is call'd Maundy Thurſda ot 
Mandat Thurſday, from thoſe words in Neun 
xiii. 34. Mandatum novum de vobis, &c. 
I give you a new command (or mandat) that 
« you love one another, as I have loved you.“ 


ood-Friday, is that memorable day on which — 
the great and glorious work of our redemption _ 3; 


wag 


L561 
was conſummated 0.9 Saviour on the croſs, = 
when he gave up hi by 


world. 
March 23. Annunciation of the bleſſed Vir- 


in, is a feaſt in memory of that happy embaſſ 
E. to her from God by the angel Gabriel, 
Luke 1. ver. 28----35. 

Eaſter-day (in Latin Paſcha) is a great feſti- 
val in memory and honour of our Saviour's re- 
ſurre&ion, or riling from the dead on the third 
day after he was crucified. Matt. xxviii. 6. and 
it is called Eaſter from Oriens, (the caſt or 
riſing) one of the titles of Chriſt. 

Monday and Tueſday following are alſo kept 
holy, in memory of Chriſt's firſt appearing after 
his reſurrection; which are commemorated on 
theſe two days; for the greater ſolemnity of the 
chief feaſt. 

Low-Sunday, called Dominica in albis, is the 
eighth day after Eaſter-day, and is ſo named from 
the white garments, which the catechumens or 
Neophites uſed to wear, which they put on at 
their Baptiſm and ſolemnly put off on this day. 

Holy Thurſday, or Aſcenſion day, is a feaſt 
ſolemniſed in memory of Chriſt's glorious aſcen- 
ſion into heaven the tortyeth day after his reſur- 
rection, in the ſight of his apoſtles and diſciples, 
Acts ii. 9, 10. 

May 3. The invention of the Holy Croſs, 
otherwiſe called Holy Rood-day, is fo called 
from the invention or finding out of the croſs, 
on which our Saviour ſuffered, by Hellen, mo- 
ther to Conſtantine the Great, after it had been 
buried by the infidels, 180 years; who erected 
a ſtatue of Venus in its place. by 

Rogation Week, which is always the next but 
one before Whitſunday, is ſo called from Rogo, 
to 


life for the ſins of th 
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to aſk or pray, becauſe then litanies were ezm- 

monly uſed, to beg and ſupplicate the bleſſing 

of God upon the fruits of the earth. 
Whitſunday, or Pentecoſt, is a ſolemn feaſt 


in memory and honour of the coming of the 


Holy Ghoſt upon the heads of the apoſtles in 
tongues, as it were, of fire, Acts ii. 3. Pente- 
coſt in Greek ſignifies the fiftieth, it being the 
fiftieth day after the reſurrection. And *tis called 
Whitſunday, from the Catechumens, being-an- 


ciently clothed in white, and admitted on the 


eve of this feaſt to the ſacrament of baptiſm. 
The old Saxons called it Weed-Sunday, 7. e. 
Holy Sunday; for Wied or Weed, ſignifies Holy 
in that language; which alſo may have prov'd 
one occaſion of this name. 

Trinity Sunday, the eighth day after Whitſun- 
day, is dedicated to the honour of the bleſſed 
Trinity, to ſignify that the works of redemption 
and ſanctification, then compleated, are common 
to all the three perſons. 

Corpus Chriſti-day (which is always the next 
Thurſday after Trinity Sunday) is, by the Ro- 
mans, celebrated with great ſolemnity; they 
carrying on that day the ſacrament of the altar 
about in proceſſion, the prieſts and all the 
people expreſſing their higheſt devotions, with 
mulic and lights, and flowers ſtrew'd along 
the ſtreets, and their beſt tapeſtry upon the 
walls, Ge. 

Aug. 15. Is, according to tradition, the da 
when the bleſſed Virgin Mary, was, both ſoul 
and body, taken up into heaven. 

Sept. 29. Michael, or Michaelmas, is in 
commemoration of St. Michael the. Arch- 
Angel. 

Nov. 1. All-ſaints, or All-hallows, is ccle- 
brated in commemoration of all the ſaints. 

I Nov. 
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Nov. 2. All-ſouls, is likewiſe commemorated 
for the ſouls of all the faithful departed. 

The four Sundays of Advent, are thoſe pre- 
ceding Chriſtmas-day, and were infitured in 
commemoration of our Saviour's Advent, or 
coming to redeem the world by his happy 
birth. 

Chriſtmas-day, or the _—_ of our Sa- 
viour Chriſt, is a moſt ſolemn feaſt celebrated 
even from the apoſtles time to this day, in 
memory of the birth of our Saviour at 
Bethlehem. 

Dec. 28. Holy Innocents, is a feaſt in me- 
mory of thoſe babes which Herod ſlew when he 
ſought for our bleſſed Saviour; in which maſ- 
facre, it is ſaid, that his own child, being 
at nurſe, was murder'd among the reſt ; which 
Auguſtus hearing of, ſaid, <* It was better to be 
* Herod's hog than his ſon,” becauſe the Jews 
would eat no ſwine's fleſh. | 

St. Peter and St. Paul are joined in one ſo- 
lemnity, becauſe they were principal and joint 
co- operators under Chriſt in the converſion of 
the world ; the firſt converting the Jews, the 
other the Gentiles : as alſo, both were martyr'd 
at the ſame place, (Rome) and on the ſame 
day, June 29. 

The four Ember-weeks (in Latin quatuor 
tempora) were times of public prayer and faſt- 
ing, partly inſtituted for the ſucceſsful ordina- 
tion of the prieits and miniſters of the church, 
and partly to beg and render thanks to God for 
the fruits and bleſſings of the earth, Ember 
comes from the Greek ko/mos, i. e. dies, a day: 
© bthers call them Ember-days, from the ancient 
cuſtom of eating, nothing on thoſe days till 
night, and then only a cake baked under the 
embers or aſhes, which was called ember-bread.. 
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9, What is that you call the Golden - number, 
and the Epact? 5 + 
A. The Golden-number is the revolution of 


19 years; in which time all the lunations, or 


aſpects, betwixt the ſun and moon, return to 
the ſame place they were in before; and is fo 
called, either becauſe it was ſent in golden let- 
ters from Alexandria in Egypt to Rome, or that 
it is written in red, or golden letters, in the ca- 
lendar, 

The Epact is the number of 11 days, which 
the ſolar year exceeds the lunar; the one conſiſt- 
ing of 365 days, the other of 354 ; ſo that in 
every four years there is added a number more 
than 30; which being greater than the Epact 
can be, (tor from change to change there can be 
but 30 days) ſo 30 being taken from that exceſs, 
the remainder is the Epact for the next year. 


The Epact is thus found out; multiply the 


Golden-number of the year by 11, the product 
whereof, it it be under 30, is the Epact; but if 
it be above 30, divide the product by 3o, and 
the remainder will be the Epact. 

9. What is the circle of the ſun ? 


A. The circle of the ſun is a revolution of 28 


years, in which time the Dominical letters make 
all their ſeveral changes, and is called the ſolar 
circle, becauſe it comprehends all the varieties 
and changes that the Sunday-letter can have. 


A. The Dominical letter is always one of theſe 
ſeven; A. B. C. D. E. F. G. and ſheweth the 
Sunday letter all the year. But in Biſſextile, or 
Leap- year, there be two Dominical letters, the 


January to St. Matthias Sr, and che other to 


* 


What is the meaning of the Dominical letter? 


the beginning of 
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8 Whay pauſes che Fel 415 fall or te” 


Ha moon ? „ Aak- 7 

. | | A. The fi can IE is-cauſed by he 

4 7 8 interpoſition of the earth betwixt the ſun 4241 it: 

WH tor the jagon_ being a dark body of itſelf, and 
ing no light but what it borrows hy reflec- 


tion from the ſun, ſo far las the earth interpoſes, 


Br. > - fo much of it is darkened. The cauſe of the 
-3 ſun's eclipſe is, when the moon paſſes betwixt the 
ww - ſun and us, and. ſhadows ſome of its Dae 
8 from our ſight, for as much of the ſun 


55 hides, ſo much is darken'd or eclips* 5 

And hen the moon is in direct oppoſition 

. againſt the ſun, it is at the full; for as its in- 

increaſe is by drawing nearer to the ſun's oppo- 
ſition, ſo its decreaſe is by departing farther off. 

6 9. Of what ſubſtance. are the ſtars, chat are 
1-8 their motions, and what cauſeth blazing ſtars? | 

1.8 A. The ſtars are of the fame ſubſtance with 

1 the moon, thick, and not tranſparent as the 


A heavens, borrowing all their light from the ſun, 
A being otherwiſe. of themſelves dark bodies, and 
* Bine as well in the day as night; ; though by 
"TM .. reaſon of the ſun's refulgent beams, they are not 
E ; obvious to our light. And as for their motion, it 
Hl %; 3s the ſame as the heavens wherein they are placed, 


Shooting or blazing ſtars, are hot fumes of-a 
thick glewy- ſubſtance, which, being -exhaled 
above in the 1 5 05 nd hovering aloft until they 
are kindled, fly like ſquibs through the air; but 
jf they mount higher, and are there kindled, 
they become blazing ſtars. But enough at pre 
Bt, the next de Ml inform you fare 
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